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meaning, so far from referring to "this world and the
next," must evidently be confined to the condition of
both parties now in this life, because it stands in direct
contradistinction to what follows, the supposed case of
the death of either of the two; and because it applies
no less to the mutual relief of each other's sufferings
and afflictions during their-joint lives, than to their
mutual prayers: it cannot mean that all the mutual
benefits to be derived from their mutual remembrance
of each other, were to come solely through the means
of their prayers. They were doubtless mutually to
pray for each other; but, in addition to their prayers,
they were also to relieve each other's pressures and
difficulties with mutual love, and that too before the
event afterwards contemplated, namely, the removal of
one of them by death.

Bishop Fell thus comments on the passage: " The
sense seems to be, When either of us shall die; whether
I, who preside at Carthage, or you, who are presiding
at Rome, shall be the survivor, let the prayer to God
of him whose lot shall be to remain the longest among
the living, persevere, and continue." " Meanwhile,"
continues the Bishop1, "we by no means doubt that
souls admitted into heaven apply to God, the best and
greatest of Beings, that he would have compassion on
those who are dwelling on the earth. But it does not
thence follow, that prayers should be offered to the
saints. THE MAN WHO PETITIONS THEM MAKES THEM
GODS (D'eos qui rogat ille facit2)." Bigaltius, himself

1   See the note of the Benedictine editors on this passage (p. 467),
in which they refer to the sentiments of Rigaltius, Pamelius, and
Bishop  Fell,  whom  they  call  " the roost illustrious   Bishop  of
Oxford."

2  Oxford, 1682, p. 143.